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ment in 1708 of Sunderland as Secretary of State. Thus there was a peculiar irony in his fall which was a personal satisfaction to Harley and the Queen. Yet the first step was conducted with the tact which one would expect from Harley. Sunderland was known to be extremely obnoxious to the Queen, while his hot temper and arrogant manner made him little liked even by political friends. He could be dismissed without alarming the country and the monied men, especially the merchants of London, and without much regret being felt by his own party. He was succeeded by Lord Dartmouth, a judicious and amiable nobleman, whose appointment was intended to show the Queen's moderation, and to allay the fears of the large body of persons who hovered in opinion between the two sharply divided parties.
But all things tended in the same direction : the over-reaching claims of Marlborough, the impolitic trial of Sacheverell, the hostility of public opinion, especially of the High Churchmen, the unpopularity of the war, the personal position of Godolphin forcing him to be importunate with the Queen. These different political streams finally uniting, overwhelmed the Lord Treasurer. On the 8th of August 1710 he received by letter his dismissal from his Queen; on the same day Harley was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and then became Prime Minister. That political term was then